90               HISTORY OF VITALISM
The doctrine of the " empirical and intelligible character " which follows does not concern us here, as it is ethical and metaphysical. Let us rather ask : is there the smallest sign in all the above that Kant dismisses the intervention of the " soul3} in the course of natural events, and that he defends psycho-physical parallelism with its continuous causality in a truly mechanical system ? It appears to me that just the opposite is the case.
Keyserling has tried to establish a general theory of life, a pure Vitalism, in a book 1 which is a quaint mixture of good and bad, largely influenced by Chamberlain ; he remarks that Kant has occasionally done the same unconsciously. His " freedom" would be a special form of a " law of nature/3 namely, the form of action of the law of nature which is man; and with reference to his faculty of acting in general not only in relation to morals. One need only extend this principle to the organic in general to get a complete theory of life. I believe that such a view is not only right as an analysis of Kant but also in itself ; it has much in common with my own vitalism, of which Keyserling does not speak.
A few words more, however, on Kant.
In the general introduction to the " Analogies of Experience " is to be found the important remark that these analogies (the principles of the constancy of matter, of causality and of mutual reaction) have no constitutive but merely regulative force. This practically annuls the difference, on which Kant as a rule lays very much stress, between the "Analogies"
1 Das Gefiige der Welt, Munich, 1906.